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Customers and Service 


THESE REMARKS BY W. H. Harrison, Vice Present AND CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, WERE MADE BEFORE THE SIXTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE EpisON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, HELD AT 
Atrantic City, N. J., June 6-9, 1938 


N these perplexing times it is satisfying to talk about serv- 

ice, because it is the one phase of the management job that 
pays returns substantially in proportion to the effort extended. 
The appreciation and rewards from service activities sustain 
enthusiasm, nourish idealism, provide stimulation. 

It is this stimulation which makes me brash enough to be 
eager to present a discussion of service before you men who 
have demonstrated such high service ideals and have achieved 
such distinction toward service perfection. I say this with 
assurance, for it has been my good fortune in connection with 
the work of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers to 
see something of your activities—to observe the spirit of 
progress, of service, of enthusiasm for the job you have to do 
and the eagerness to find better ways of doing it. 

I presume the day-to-day customer relationships—right-of- 
way, construction, installation, maintenance, repair, arrange- 
ment for new or changes in service, billing and collections, and 
so on—in the light and power field present many of the con- 
siderations with which we in the communications field must 
deal. With this similarity, it is not far afield to tell you some- 
thing of our approach to the service situation. Forgive me if 
in this I seem much too much “ Bell System”; for in a discus- 
sion like this, brevity transcends modesty. 

Broadly speaking, service, good or bad, is the product of 
instrumentalities and of the organized effort and will of the 
personnel. One must complement the other. This is desir- 
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able in any business, but is essential in ours, where each trans- 
action is a personal one. 

Of course, good communication service would be impossible 
without adequate instrumentalities; and notwithstanding the 
really fantastic advances in ease of conversation, clarity of 
transmission, greater reliability, the conquest of distance—all 
the result of intensive and continuing search for new and im- 
proved instrumentalities—it is not my purpose to discuss the 
influence of these on present-day service. 

I do want to say, however, that never has there been a 
period so productive as the present of better facilities directly 
involving the customer. With distance no longer a challenge, 
with world-wide telephony a reality, full emphasis is toward 
perfection in established fields. For example, present-day 
voice transmission systems reproduce the voice so faithfully 
that difficulty in understanding arises in only about two to 
three calls in a thousand. Similarly, present-day mechanical 
switching systems, with a myriad of separate connections, are 
capable of completing millions of calls per day with but a frac- 
tion of one per cent affected by faults in the equipment. New 
transmission systems permit many conversations to be held 
over a single pair of wires. The latest of these, employing two 
wires each surrounded by a tubular shield no larger than your 
little finger, holds promise of transmitting a frequency band of 
two or three million cycles, thus providing several hundred cir- 
cuits, each of high quality, for the transmission of speech, or 
perhaps two circuits covering the entire range for television. 

But all of this is an intriguing story by itself and is one that 
could well be related to the creation and perfection of instru- 
mentalities in other industries, and especially so in the light 
and power field. For here technical and theoretical genius 
has been so effectively combined with genius for adaptation 
and application as to gain the admiration and respect of the 
scientific world. 
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I think the broad aspect of service which would be of most 
interest to you is that having to do with organizing the effort 
and will of the personnel. For in this age of scientific achieve- 
ment, this art of management technique—of management’s 
power to develop and assign responsibilities, to analyze and ap- 
praise results and causes, to interpret aims and policies, to 
inspire, to bring out the best in men and women—frequently is 
not recognized as having the force it does have in rendering 
adequate service. 


THE POWER OF SERVICE IDEALS AND TRADITIONS 


In fact, the greatest asset in our present day service is the 
years of patient constructive effort that have made service 
ideals and traditions part of the habit of thinking of the entire 
organization. Manifestation of this tradition is found in every 
activity; it underlies every consideration of the business. You 
men need no reminder of the tremendous force of this. 

This management technique and responsibility involve the 
codrdination of a wide range of activities, reaching all the way 
from specific operating practices to the attitude of mind of the 
people doing the work. It takes form in methods and pro- 
cedures, in knowledge of the essential facts as to performance, 
in the appraisal of results from the user’s standpoint, in train- 
ing and continuing development of the personnel in every level 
of the organization, in satisfactory and considerate conditions 
of employment, in sound employee relations. 

Methods and procedures grow out of study and experience 
as to the most effective way of carrying on the business. They 
require continuous scrutiny and review. Customer habits and 
requirements and demands change constantly, and manage- 
ment must be alert to anticipate these ever-changing and in- 
creasingly exacting conditions under which service must be 
given. 

Service betterments flow as frequently from advances in 
methods as they do from advances in instrumentalities. For 
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example, one of the most impressive and attractive features 
from the customers’ standpoint within the past decade grew out 
of the development of the operating method whereby a long 
distance call is handled while the customer remains at the 
telephone. Before the introduction of this method, the aver- 
age time required to handle a call was six to seven minutes, 
whereas the average is now but a minute and a half. 

With service the function of so many interrelated activities, 
it is hazardous to suggest that any aspect is most important; 
but in our business there is general agreement that without full 
and continuing knowledge of the essential facts regarding just 
what the customer receives—what he actually experiences in 
using the service—management would be without its most 
useful tool. 


MANAGEMENT’S Most USEFut Toot: Facts 


Over the years, step by step, there has been developed within 
the Bell System information which makes available to super- 
vision on a current and programmed basis significant and de- 
pendable facts as to just what standards of service are main- 
tained. This information takes form in periodic results data 
procured on a sampling basis, and for the most part by specially 
selected employees not engaged in the work under scrutiny. 
The sampling procedures cover all day-to-day operations. 
They are designed to include substantially every type of con- 
tact between the customer and the company. 

The separate operations under constant review and the 
specific data recorded are far too numerous to outline here. I 
think, though, a few illustrations will give you some idea of the 
general plan. Here is one: 

A customer makes a request for new service or for change 
‘in service. Such requests are made each working day. Man- 
agement should know: 


1. Is all the essential information—name, street address, etc.—correctly 
recorded? 
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. Does the customer understand charges, initial and recurring? 

. Does customer understand full uses of service? 

. Does customer have adequate services? 

. When is completion of work desired? 

. Was work done when and as requested and in manner desired? 


Another operation will further illustrate. A customer makes 
a call from a telephone served by either a manual switchboard 
or a dial office. Here are the things that should be known 
about this call: 


1, 


wm > Ww do 


What was the time interval in seconds required to establish the con- 
nection? 


. Was any difficulty experienced? 

. What were the transmission characteristics? 

. Was the manner of the employee involved satisfactory? 

. How many calls failed of completion because the called party’s line 


was busy, or because of no answer or slow answer or faulty operation, 
or for other reasons? 


Take another type of operation. A customer makes some 
inquiry as to his bill: 


l, 


5. 


Was the information furnished correct in every detail? 


2. Was the manner of the employee satisfactory? 
3. 
4. If the inquiry could not be immediately answered, was the informa- 


Was the customer fully satisfied with the explanation? 


tion given within the promised time? 
Was there any unnecessary delay in the handling of the inquiry? 


Information of this sort, in a form available for ready use 
and on a current basis, is furnished to the supervisory forces 
for such action as may be necessary or desirable. No super- 
visor is without pertinent facts as to the work under his or her 
supervision. 

When it is considered that 85,000,000 telephone calls are 
made each day, that there are 400,000 contacts in the business 
offices each day and 90,000 visits to a customer’s home or office 
for installations or repair work, faulty or imperfect handling 
of even a fraction of one per cent of these contacts holds 
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potentialities of customer irritation or ill-will in hundreds of 
thousands of situations each day. The volume alone justifies 
most careful scrutiny of these service transactions. 

The broad pattern of all of these results data is such as to 
make possible intensive and healthy competition between sepa- 
rate units of the System, thus providing one of the greatest of 
stimulants for progressive improvement—the spirit of competi- 
tion. To make the comparisons equitable, and particularly 
to make trends significant, much of the data is reduced to a 
common denominator. This general procedure has the further 
value of bringing to bear the combined experience of all units 
of the System in the search for better results. 

Of course, as you well understand, the value of this whole 
approach is not simply in setting up results data. It is in the 
ability of supervision to translate the indications into effective 
action. Management procedures—born of system-wide ex- 
perience, training, leadership—accomplish this. It has been 
our experience that training in the fundamentals and technique 
of management is as essential as is the training of the crafts- 
man. Instruction courses following the case method of pro- 
cedure are a current part of the training in the various levels of 
supervision. 


GorInc BEYOND TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 


In the discussion thus far and for the most part, I have been 
referring to operations or transactions readily susceptible of 
measurement—in short, to the technical phase of service. But 
good technical service is not enough. Service must be pleas- 
ing: the customer must be made to feel that there is personal 
attention for him. This is a difficult assignment to develop 
in a few sentences. Yet it so influences customer satisfaction 
that some generalization of it is necessary. The form this 
important requirement takes is hard to define. It is found in 
the tone of voice, in the expression of the eye, in the manner 
of speech, in cordiality of mind; in short, it is that something 
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‘way down deep in people which moves them instinctively to 
do graciously those things they are called upon to do. 

All of this is especially important when a customer experi- 
ences difficulty or in unusual circumstances. It manifests its 
presence in every conceivable fashion—and frequently, when 
a customer is in difficulty, it takes the form of running counter 
to established practices to care for an immediate situation. It 
is what we sometimes speak of as the tone of service, the frost- 
ing on the cake, the desire to please, service from the customer’s 
viewpoint; finally, it is the “ voice with the smile.” 

As you will appreciate, this kind of attitude toward the job 
is something that requires continuing stimulation. As a means 
of providing this, one of our companies recently ran a contest 
in which employees were urged to write about their personal 
experiences and ideas regarding their relations with customers. 
I am going to quote the article which was awarded first prize. 


“T work and live in a small community. My office serves seven small 
towns composed of people of varied nationality such as Polish, Slav- 
ish, Italian, Russian and Lithuanian—not to speak of the older 
stock like the German, Irish, Welsh and English. My work is never 
monotonous, but varied and interesting because I am in constant 
contact with so many kinds of people. Not all of them are pleasant, 
but it is all the more satisfying to please that kind, for it seems like 
a real accomplishment. Due to the limited knowledge of English 
which some of them possess, I often have very humorous contacts 
with them. It is necessary to sympathize with a mother whose 
children are quarantined with measles, encourage the woman whose 
husband or family is out of work, or rejoice with the persons whose 
circumstances have improved so that they can gladly pay their bills 
on time. When I speak to my subscribers of these things we speak 
a common language, one which everyone understands. We also 
reach the common meeting ground of human interest. This, I think, 
is important in the way of public relations. I try to leave with my 
subscribers the feeling that I, as a representative of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, am personally interested in their 
lives as individuals—not just as telephone numbers. So many events 
in our lives to-day are treated impersonally that a little real interest 
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even from a stranger is inclined to create a pleasant impression. 
All this makes me a more alert person—a person who must never 
miss an opportunity to serve. 

“When I can induce my subscribers to pay their bills gladly, and when 
I can make them understand that we are glad to serve them at any 
time, and that they, as individuals, are part of the great family of 
telephone users whose wants we try to anticipate, I think I will be 
helping to create good public relations between them and us.” 

(By Miss Romayne Lally, Service Representative, Olyphant, Pa.) 


This typifies the service tradition, the service instinct. 

Results in all this type of activity, good or mediocre, are 
about in proportion to the employee’s interest in the job. 
This, in turn, reflects the ability of supervision to inspire, to 
enthuse, to create and sustain team play, to maintain idealism. 
Without satisfactory conditions of employment, without con- 
siderate treatment, and without continued sympathetic under- 
standing and mutual respect between employees and manage- 
ment, there is little supervision can do. 

I happen to think that in any business these days there is 
no more important management responsibility than this. Cer- 
tainly, it is fundamental to good telephone service. As you 
plan for the service betterments of to-morrow and as you con- 
template the conflicting aims, purposes, and objectives of the 
well (and other) intentioned people who seek to guide the 
destinies of employees, it is clear that a supreme test of em- 
ployee balance and management vision lies ahead. We recog- 
nize this as a challenge to the continuance of progressively 
improving service. It is a challenge for every industry. But 
I am confident that enterprise, initiative, understanding and 
good sense will prevail in the future just as these characteristics 
have enabled men and management to care for the difficult 
and perplexing situations of the past. 

W. H. Harrison 
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The Telephone Goes Down to the 
Sea in Ships 


OR a person on a ship at sea actually to hold a telephone 
conversation with a person on the shore was, no longer 
than nine years ago, an event. Today, from any one of the 
19,500,000 Bell System and connecting telephones in the 
United States, one can make telephone calls in the usual way 
to some 600 different boats in the coastal and harbor waters 
of this country as well as on the Great Lakes; perhaps more 
important, a person on any one of these 600 vessels can make a 
call to anyone at a telephone on shore. More than half of 
these boats are yachts and other pleasure craft, with the bal- 
ance made up of tug boats, barges, fishing boats, steamships, 
ferry boats, pilot boats, and other commercial vessels. 

Every day, people aboard these boats discuss with other 
people ashore, by telephone, such commonplace but important 
matters as are illustrated by the following fragmentary quota- 
tions, fictitious but typical: 


“ Proceed to Pier 18 for immediate tow of barges A and B, which are 
loaded with cars of perishable fruit. Can you pick up these barges 
in an hour and have you enough coal aboard for a 15-mile trip? ” 

“ Our engines have broken down one mile east of Execution Light. Can 
you send us a tow and also 20 feet of tube to repair fuel line? ” 

“ Hello, Margaret. We had a pleasant trip and expect to land at the 
yacht club dock about 7 o’clock. Please have a car at the dock to 
meet us. Will it be convenient to wait dinner for us? ” 

“Mr. Jones, this is your secretary speaking. We have advance infor- 
mation that there will be considerable weakening today in the franc 
and Mr. Smith has asked me to ascertain what action you wish taken.” 

“ This is the trawler Mary. We have run into a large school of mackerel 
10 miles south-southeast of Montauk Point. Suggest you notify 
other company trawlers operating in this vicinity to proceed here.” 
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Ship-to-shore radiotelephone service was first put into opera- 
tion in 1929 between the SS. Leviathan and the transmitting 
and receiving stations of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in New Jersey. Today, the American Com- 
pany’s stations on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts provide radio- 
telephone service to more than a score of liners throughout their 
voyages on both oceans, and conversations between their pas- 
sengers and persons in the United States are daily occurrences. 
Coastal and harbor radiotelephone service, the subject under 
discussion here, is entirely separate and distinct from the A. T. 
and T. Company’s long-range service to ocean liners. As the 
name by which it is commonly known implies, its range is 
limited to the coastal and harbor waters in which coastal ship- 
ping and pleasure craft ply. It is operated by the Bell and 
connecting radiotelephone companies along the coasts adjoin- 
ing the waters to be served. Its introduction and commercial 
development followed by some years the successful establish- 
ment of the much more powerful service to transoceanic vessels. 


First INSTALLATION WAS ON MASSACHUSETTS COAST 


The first Bell System coastal and harbor radiotelephone 
shore station was opened for commercial business at Marsh- 
field, Massachusetts, on July 1, 1934, by the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, after several years of 
experiments and tests. This station, which serves Boston 
harbor and coastal waters in the vicinity, is now one of a chain 
of eight Bell System shore stations on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, the other seven being near New York (two stations), 
Norfolk, Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. The 
Norfolk station was opened for public service on June 13, 1938. 
Additional shore stations are operated by connecting radio- 
telephone companies at Philadelphia, Pa., Lorain, O., and Lake 
Bluff, Ill., and these connect with any Bell System telephone. 

A construction permit has been requested from the Federal 
Communications Commission by the Southern Bell Telephone 
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and Telegraph Company to build a shore station near New 
Orleans. Applications by the Lorain County Radio Corpora- 
tion for shore stations at Port Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Duluth, Minnesota, are also pending before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The locations of these fourteen 
existing and pending shore stations are shown on the accom- 
panying map (Figure 1). 

The Bell System shore stations, with 400-watt transmitters, 
have generally an effective range of about 200 to 300 miles over 
water, but this range may vary materially with local conditions. 
The radio frequencies used are between 2100 and 2200 kilo- 
cycles for ship-to-shore channels and between 2500 and 2600 
kilocycles for shore-to-ship channels. In addition, there is a 
ship-to-ship channel on 2738 kilocycles and a channel for calling 
the Coast Guard in emergencies on 2670 kilocycles. Some of 
the connecting radiotelephone company shore stations use 
higher frequencies as well. As the range over land is materi- 
ally less than over water, both transmitting and receiving shore 
stations are located near the water’s edge. The radiotele- 
phone service is available through the shore stations on a 24- 
hour basis except in the case of the second New York station. 
Figure 2 shows the San Pedro coastal harbor station, serving 
the Los Angeles area, and Figure 3 the radio transmitter equip- 
ment at the same station. 


NEWEST SHORE STATION Is REMOTELY CONTROLLED 


In the latest design of shore station equipment, the trans- 
mitter and the receiver are remotely controlled. In the case of 
the Norfolk station, the transmitter and receiver are located in 
the vicinity of Cape Henry, more than 15 miles from Norfolk. 
The technical operator and the traffic operator who actually 
handles the calls are both at the central office in Norfolk, and 
the equipment on the shore is controlled from this point. 
While a technical operator must be available at all times, the 
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THE TELEPHONE GOES DOWN TO SEA IN SHIPS 


provision of automatic switching controls, alarms, and signals 
has made it possible for the systems to take on more and more 
the aspects of the wire telephone system. One of the new un- 
attended radio receivers, which can be placed on a telephone 
pole, is shown in Figure 4. 

In order to provide service to low powered radiotelephone 
sets on boats, several auxiliary receivers may be located at 
different points along the shore. For example, in giving a 
complete coverage at New York, there are, in addition to the 
main receiver at Staten Island, four unattended receivers. 
One of these is located near the southern part of Staten Island 
and the other three are located at different points on Long 
Island. In fact, with these receivers, all of New York harbor 
and practically all of Long Island Sound are in range of a 
15-watt ship set. 


Boat OWNERS PROVIDE THEIR OwN SETS 


While the shore facilities necessary for this service are pro- 
vided by Bell System companies and connecting radiotelephone 
companies, the radiotelephone sets on boats are provided by 
the owners of the boats. Over a dozen different concerns are 
building various types of boat sets, varying from 10 to 50 watts 
in power. The prices of these sets range from a few hundred 
to a couple of thousand dollars or more, depending on the type 
of set, the number of frequencies available in the set, the power 
of the set, and other factors. Many of the smaller sets take 
up scarcely more room than a medium sized home radio broad- 
cast receiver, and the necessary power is provided by a small 
rotary converter which operates from the ship’s power system. 
The range of these ship sets varies materially, but even the 
smaller sets can generally reach 50 miles or more over water 
and some of the sets have a range of several hundred miles. 

The Western Electric 15-watt marine radio telephone set 
shown in Figure 5 weighs about 50 pounds and is only 15 inches 
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long. It is arranged for four different frequencies, and a 
hand set telephone is provided with a press-to-talk switch in 
the handle. The Western Electric Company also makes a 
50-watt set, arranged for ten frequencies, and this has voice 
operated relays which eliminate the need for a press-to-talk 
switch. A remotely controlled radiotelephone as used in a 
pilot house is shown in Figure 8. 


Two CLASSES OF SERVICE ARE AVAILABLE 


Two classes of coastal and harbor telephone service are of- 
fered through the Bell System’s shore stations: General Service 
and Dispatching Service. General Service covers random calls 
between any land telephone and any suitably equipped vessel. 
The rate for the radio link includes a connection with any tele- 
phone within the designated local service area of the radio 
terminal office. Where points on land outside the local service 
area of the radio terminal office are involved, the regular per- 
son-to-person charge for the land portion of the call is added 
to the radio link charge. This service is available to any suit- 
ably equipped boat at any time and the only charge is for the 
calls made. 

Dispatching Service is intended for communication between 
vessels of one customer and one or more designated telephone 
stations of that customer on land, as, for instance, between the 
dispatching office of the owner of a fleet of tow boats and such 
boats. The radio link message charge for this service is for a 
shorter initial period and is also lower than for General Service 
For this service, each boat is required to guarantee a minimum 
use of the service each month. 

The yacht owner who has equipped his vessel with a radio- 
telephone finds it a great convenience to himself and his guests. 
The ability to keep in touch with his office by telephone may 
enable a yacht owner to spend many days on the water without 
anxiety, and many important business transactions have been 
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consummated by radiotelephone. Figure 6 shows the 65-foot 
ketch Winsome Two and Figure 7 the yacht Elda, which have 
been equipped with radiotelephones for more than a year. 
There are many uses for a radiotelephone, as in summoning 
assistance in cases of engine trouble or other emergency. In 
cases of delay in reaching a port, a telephone call to those on 
land relieves all anxiety. 


PROMOTES EFFICIENCY OF FLEET OPERATION 


Companies operating fleets of tug boats, lighters, barges or 
other vessels can use radiotelephone service to great advantage, 
as dispatching orders may be given or changed while the vessel 
is in operation. In this way they cut down on idle tug time 
and secure economy in operation. This is of vital importance 
to a towing company, for a more efficient use of tugs means a 
more profitable business. A better service to the towing com- 
panies’ customers also results from the use of the radiotele- 
phone, which minimizes delays in shipping. Assistance calls 
can be placed when aid of other tugs is needed on account of 
heavy weather or threatened danger to the tug’s tow. 

Figure 9 shows the New York harbor pilot boat “Sandy 
Hook,” which makes regular use of the dispatch service; a 
second New York harbor pilot boat is also equipped. Here 
again the radiotelephone is of great value in keeping in touch 
with the shore at all times for passing orders, information, etc. 
Freighters, fishing trawlers, and other commercial craft use 
the radiotelephone to report their position and, in the case of 
the trawlers, to keep in touch with market conditions and the 
price of fish. 

When emergencies occur at sea on a vessel equipped for 
radiotelephone service, the international distress signal is the 
call “ May Day,” meaning “ Help, we’re in distress at sea.” 
It is the “SOS” of the radiotelephone. The words are the 
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English phonetic spelling of “ M’aidez,” which in French means 
“ Help me.” 

On April 15 of this year the technical operators at the 
Marshfield station heard the call “‘May Day, May Day,” fol- 
lowed by a voice saying “this is the trawler Exeter, south- 
southwest of Seal Island on Brown’s Bank.” They acknowl- 
edged the call and the Exeter’s captain continued, “ Don’t 
know whether we can get a boat off or not—Call the Coast 
Guard and any boats in the vicinity—I’ll try to give you 
the distance—Wait till I get a chart.” Then followed hours of 
silence. 


THE RADIOTELEPHONE BRINGS RESCUE 


The Exeter’s captain never returned to the telephone on 
board to report the exact position of his ship. Apparently he 
had no chance even to explain the trouble. That his ship was 
in urgent need of help was apparent when he said that he was 
uncertain whether his men would have time to launch a life- 
boat. The position he reported was too vague to be of much 
assistance in locating him. 

Keeping the monitor receiver on the Exeter’s wavelength to 
pick up any further messages that might come from her, one 
of the station’s operators jumped to a telephone and called the 
coast guard base at East Boston, reporting in full the message 
he had received from the Exeter. Meanwhile, the other 
operator reached the trawler Hekla at sea by radiotelephone 
and reported the message from the Exeter. The Hekla was 
fishing some miles from the vague position that the captain of 
the Exeter had reported. Within a few moments, a radio 
appeal in code to all ships was broadcast from the Hekla. The 
Hekla’s operator had hardly completed the message before he 
picked up the broadcast for help sent out by the coast guard. 

For hours there was no word from the Exeter. Then, just 
before complete darkness set in, the trawler J/linois, which had 
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heard the radio appeal for help sent out by the Hekla, picked 
up a lifeboat. In it were the nine members of the Exeter’s 
crew. They had drifted for seven hours after abandoning the 
trawler in haste. Fire had started in the engine room of the 
Exeter, and the flames had spread with such speed that the men 
were forced to abandon ship within a few minutes. Not one 
of the nine members of the Exeter’s crew was injured, although 
the vessel went to the bottom with all their personal belongings. 


No SPECIAL SKILL Is REQUIRED FOR OPERATION 


The question is frequently asked as to whether a technical 
radio man is required for operation of a radiotelephone on a 
boat. There is no such requirement; but it is necessary to 
secure a third class telephone operator’s license from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, which requires only a 
knowledge of the laws and regulations relating to the operation 
of this type of equipment. Each boat also needs a ship radio 
station license and is assigned a station call letter by the 
Commission. 

When a boat is first equipped with a radiotelephone set, the 
owner ordinarily informs the telephone company, so that the 
necessary information for handling calls can be posted on the 
company’s records and an account established for service 
through Bell stations. 

Calls from anywhere in the United States may be placed 
for any boat equipped for service. All that is necessary is for 
the calling person to give the name of the boat and its probable 
location, so that the call may be routed to the proper marine 
operator. The call is then received on the boat through a loud 
speaker or, if the boat is equipped with selective ringing, the 
bell on the boat desired is rung by the operator. The two 
parties are then connected over the radiotelephone and con- 
versation takes place in the usual way. 
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The present coastal stations give excellent coverage from 
the Canadian border to the Carolinas and reach fairly well 
much of the remaining Atlantic and Pacific coastal waters. As 
the use of the radiotelephone increases in coastal and harbor 
waters, additional stations will doubtless be provided. Thus, 
with the growth in coastal and harbor service, the telephone 
is again expanding its usefulness and scope. Afloat, as ashore, 
the utility, convenience, and speed of telephone service make 
it an increasing aid in the furtherance of business and social 


contacts. 
Garus W. MERWIN 
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Proving the Value of Telephone Orders to 
Department Stores 


c~. an executive of a large metropolitan department store, 
in explaining its policy, “We look upon telephone service 
as an unavoidable operating expense that should be held at a 
minimum.” A year later he said, “Our telephone service is a 
powerful medium for moving merchandise and we use it to its 
fullest extent.” These two diametrically opposed attitudes 
illustrate the wide difference of opinion in the department store 
field regarding the importance of telephone service and the 
value of telephone orders. What information or experience 
led to such a change in viewpoint? In the answer lies an in- 
teresting story of efforts undertaken by both department store 
and telephone company people to throw light upon this rather 
controversial subject. 

Some stores actively promote telephone order business (that 
is, orders for merchandise which are received by telephone) and 
certain of them have built it up to a point where it contributes 
as much as ten per cent of their total dollar volume. The 
officials of these stores hold that by promoting telephone orders 
they bring in much additional and profitable business that they 
otherwise would not get. In their advertising they feature 
their telephone service and solicit telephone as well as counter 
and mail order business. Their telephone personnel have been 
trained to sell instead of acting only as order takers. 

On the other hand, many stores have followed a quite dif- 
ferent policy. They have felt that telephone order business 
might not be profitable, that it might attract bargain hunters 
only. They have feared that telephone orders might keep 
customers out of the store, and thus make inroads on their 
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counter sales, which are the backbone of department store 
business. 

This difference of opinion has been of more than passing 
interest to those telephone company representatives whose job 
it is to help business firms with their communication problems 
and to assist them in making the telephone a more effective, 
profitable and pleasing medium for the transaction of business. 
While stores generally appreciate the importance of satisfac- 
tory store telephone service, it not infrequently happens that 
the attitude of their executives toward telephone order busi- 
ness has an important influence on the quality of telephone 
service which they provide for their customers. In addition, 
telephone company representatives are often asked for their 
opinion of the value of telephone order business and for in- 
formation on problems which concern sales promotion policy 
rather than telephone service per se. 

The store’s attitude toward telephone order business is 
so frequently an important factor in the planning of telephone 
arrangements that it seemed to the mutual advantage of the 
telephone companies and department stores generally to do 
some research work in the hope of substituting factual infor- 
mation for opinion or conjecture. In discussions with the 
management of one of the largest department stores in the 
country, the telephone people found them to be sympathetic 
to and in general agreement with such a project. In fact, they 
generously offered the use of their store for a study to be 
undertaken jointly by department store and telephone com- 
pany personnel. 

While the amount of time and effort involved would be con- 
siderable, it was felt that this would be well worth while in view 
of the broad application of the findings to department stores 
generally and the probable benefits not only to these stores and 
to the telephone companies but also to the general public, who 
are customers of both. A study was made in this store, ac- 
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cordingly, and much useful information was obtained regarding 
the place and value of the telephone in retail merchandising. 
The research work occupied about three months, and is be- 
lieved to be the most comprehensive analysis in the department 
store field in which telephone people have taken part. 

Since the original study, similar research work has been 
completed in other department stores. It indicates that, with 
possible rare exceptions, the findings of the original study 
apply equally to them. Feeling that these findings might be 
found useful by stores generally, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association brought the study to the attention of its 
membership of over 2,000 leading department stores. The 
study has not only aroused interest in telephone and depart- 
ment store circles, but also in the advertising and educational 
fields, libraries, and the press. 


THE PRACTICABILITY OF SELLING ON INCOMING 
TELEPHONE CALLS 


The store was organized along the functional lines usual in 
large department stores. The telephone order department 
did not report to a buying or selling executive but came under 
the service department, which was in charge of the store super- 
intendent. Since several departments in the store would be 
affected by the results of the research, the management of the 
store made arrangements for the participation and codperation 
of all interested parties. A study group was formed, composed 
of two representatives from the telephone company and several 
from the store. The telephone people worked in the store with 
the store personnel assigned to the study. In this way it was 
possible to exchange and codrdinate experience with respect 
to telephone service and facilities, on the one hand, with store 
operating and merchandising experience, on the other. 

Incoming telephone calls were received at the store P.B.X. 
switchboard. Calls from customers were then routed to a cen- 
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tralized group of telephone order clerks instead of to the tele- 
phones at the various counters throughout the store. It was 
the practice for telephone order clerks simply to take orders 
or give information and make no attempt to sell. As a first 
step in the study, it was decided to see whether sales effort on 
incoming calls was practicable and whether it would increase 
the dollar volume of business without unfavorable reactions on 
costs and customer relations. 

The first step was to find out why customers called the store, 
what they expected, and what the store did about it. The 
information was obtained by observers sitting beside various 
telephone order clerks and listening to their conversations. 
Their observations showed that customers called the store for 
any one of a number of reasons: to order or inquire about 
merchandise; to request the store to take back merchandise 
(in store parlance, “returns”); to arrange for the exchange 
of merchandise; to inquire about deliveries; to make appoint- 
ments for fittings, demonstrations, and similar personal visits; 
to make complaints, and so forth. Regardless of the nature 
of the call, customers seemed to expect prompt, dependable, 
and courteous service, and there were sometimes signs of dis- 
satisfaction in cases where calls might have been better 
handled. A record was made, therefore, of those things which 
appeared to please customers and also of those which appeared 
to mislead, confuse, or irritate them. 

The observations also confirmed that little sales work was 
done by telephone order clerks, except during occasional cam- 
paigns to sell certain special items. The observers therefore 
made a special point of looking for and noting anything that 
appeared to be a sales opportunity. It soon became clear that 
there were many sales opportunities and that they could be 
classified into a number of different types, each of which would 
be worth exploring. Three telephone order clerks were se- 
lected as being representative of the average force. They 
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were assigned to the study group and asked to try various 
suggestions for improving sales and service. Other members 
of the group listened to their handling of contacts in order to 
observe the degree of improvement and the apparent reaction 
of the customers. During the trials, frequent group meetings 
were held to discuss progress and results. 

The trials extended over a two months’ period, and there 
was an impressive improvement in handling contacts during 
this period. Also, experience with desirable types of sales 
work began to crystallize. Some of the highlights of these 
trials follow. 


Selling Related and Consumption Merchandise 


When customers visit a store in person, it is possible to pro- 
mote sales by attractive counter and window displays. Cus- 
tomers may handle goods. There are opportunities for counter 
sales clerks, demonstrators, and others to exercise good sales- 
manship. By these means it is possible to sell customers more 
merchandise than if the store were organized on the basis of 
merely taking orders. 

What substitute might there be during customers’ “ tele- 
phone visits,” for the sales appeal of counter anc window 
displays? One possibility was for the telephone order clerks to 
‘display ” merchandise by telephone, by suggesting the pur- 
chase of appropriate items to customers and describing them in 
a clear, concise, appealing manner. 

Sometimes an item the customer was ordering would indi- 
cate a need for or an interest in another item. The sales clerks 
assigned to the study therefore prepared lists of such pairs of 
items: cameras, films; paint, paint brushes; washable fabrics, 
soap flakes. They then used these lists as reminders for sales 
suggestions while handling calls at the telephone order board. 
Soon they acquired such facility in developing relationships 
that they could make suggestions in most instances without 
referring to the list. 
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Since many customers called to inquire about or order items 
they had seen in the store’s newspaper advertisements, it was 
decided to give reference lists of advertised merchandise to the 
sales clerks in the study group. In considering the most ef- 
fective set-up for the list, one study clerk suggested that the 
store would get more value out of each advertisement if these 
lists should show, for each advertised item, a description of one 
or more related but unadvertised items which could be sug- 
gested. For example, the description of an advertised bed 
sheet would be followed by a description of unadvertised pillow 
cases, mattress pads, and mattress covers, which included sell- 
ing points which helped the order clerks to describe and sell 
more skillfully, such as, “ won’t fade,” “ won’t shrink,” “ wash 
like new,” “ pads won’t get lumpy.” Such a list was prepared, 
and it was found possible, through such planning as this, to 
make sales. 

It was thought desirable, therefore, to build up lists of mer- 
chandise for all of the frequently ordered lines. These lists 
seemed sufficiently important to warrant calling upon the best 
merchandising experience in the store during their prepara- 
tion, and the study group looked to the store buyers for 
assistance. The buyer of children’s wear was the first to 
respond. She selected samples of her “full line” and in- 
structed the three study clerks in the selling points of each. As 
a result, at the end of a week the number of items per sale had 
doubled, and the study clerks’ average sale of children’s wear 
had increased in value from $2.34 to $5.01. The sales sug- 
gestions did not unduly prolong the contacts and there was 
definite evidence that mothers appreciated these helpful sug- 
gestions. 

As a result, other buyers volunteered assistance. Some of 
the buyers pointed out that suggestions could not always be 
made on a related basis. On such occasions, it seemed that 
the suggestion of what is known as consumption items—+.e., 
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those which the majority of customers purchase and use up 
frequently—would be most helpful. The buyers thought that 
such suggestions might often be made on a seasonal basis: 
house cleaning and storage items in the spring, toys at Christ- 
mas, school supplies in the fall. Rapid progress was made 
with this type of sales work. 

However, it should not be assumed that the telephone can 
be used to move all manner of “ problem goods” or to dump 
merchandise. For example, in this store it was learned that 
one buyer had found himself with a large stock of sachet which 
had proven unsaleable over the counter. He arranged for the 
item to be featured by telephone clerks. They made 900 sug- 
gestions to customers before the suggestion was discontinued, 
and did not secure a single order. This effort to use the tele- 
phone department to sell something which the public obviously 
did not want, therefore, cost the store a substantial number 
of sales that might have been made if the buyer’s suggestion 
had been a sound one. 

After several weeks’ experience, the three study clerks were 
making sales suggestions on about eighty per cent of the calls 
handled, averaging a sale to each four suggestions, and the 
average amount per sale was $1.04. This proved to be an easy 
type of sales work to start and administer. It was found, 
incidentally, that the simpler suggestions, rather than the un- 
usual or spectacular, often produced the most benefits. 


Selling Larger Quantities 


It seemed desirable to test the effectiveness of sales work in 
persuading customers to purchase larger quantities, provided 
such effort did not seem unreasonable or annoying to customers. 
With some merchandise the incentive was a reduced price 
to purchasers of large quantities. Sometimes a special tem- 
porary price might make it advisable for customers to “stock 
up.” These lower prices occur during special sales, at the turn 
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of the season, during the introduction of a new line of mer- 
chandise, etc. Customers often need quantity replacement 
of items that are consumed rapidly. It was found that the 
quantity of an item ordered might be increased by suggesting 
its use by other members of the family, or as gifts or prizes. 

Here again lists of merchandise, in this case including items 
that are ordinarily purchased in quantities, played an impor- 
tant part in the success of the trial. For each item listed there 
were shown the selling points that clerks could use in inducing 
customers to buy the larger quantity. For example, in per- 
suading a customer to buy several rather than a single pair of 
stockings, the clerk might say, “A run in one of a pair of 
stockings makes the pair useless—with two matched pairs 
greater service can be obtained from the remaining three.” 
It was found that the importance of testing such selling points, 
and then using the ones found most effective, could not be over 
stressed. Without such lists, the sales suggestions made by 
any clerk were largely limited by her imagination or personal 
experience; with such lists, the telephone clerks benefited from 
the accumulated merchandising experience of the entire store. 

While it took time to build up a volume of sales suggestions 
of this type, the results obtained by the three study clerks dur- 
ing the experimental period were quite encouraging. They 
suggested larger quantities on about ten per cent of the calls 
handled, averaged about one sale to each two suggestions, and 
the average value added to the original order was $1.18. 


Selling Higher Priced Merchandise 


It had been believed in many stores that only the lowest 
priced merchandise could be sold by telephone. The investi- 
gators proved this to be a fallacy. During the observation 
period, it had been noted that clerks generally stressed a 
low price or “bargain” appeal during their telephone sales 
contacts and rarely mentioned quality, durability, and other 
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equally effective sales appeals. A common reply to a mer- 
chandise inquiry was ‘“‘ Yes, madam, we have them. They run 
from forty-nine cents up.” The customer would often reply 
by requesting a description of the lower priced item, and, if 
it didn’t sound good enough, would either ask about a higher 
priced item or lose interest and hang up. When a sale was 
made, it was usually for lower priced merchandise. 
Discussions with the merchandising people indicated that 
the average customer visiting the store ordered merchandise 
well above the lowest price level, and it seemed reasonable to 
assume that the average telephone inquirer might be interested 
in similarly priced merchandise. Consequently, the three 
study clerks attempted to determine the most appropriate 
grade of merchandise to quote on telephone calls. It was 
found on many calls that there was some lead as to the proper 
grade of merchandise to quote. The most obvious one over- 
looked was where customers specifically requested high quality 
merchandise. Charge customers were found to be generally 
interested in merchandise well above average in quality. Cus- 
tomers often made remarks such as “We are going to the 
mountains for the summer,” “It’s for a party Saturday night,” 
etc., which indicated an interest in merchandise of good quality. 
Still another lead was the customer’s address, which, if in a 
high class neighborhood, indicated a potential interest in 
quality. Servants calling to order for their employers were 
quoted quality merchandise as probably better meeting their 
employers’ desires, avoiding, however, over-selling or pressure. 
In addition to preparing lists of such leads, price tests were 
run for various items of merchandise. This was done by 
quoting different prices and measuring the results in terms of 
per cent of sales to suggestions, number of items per sale, and 
average profit per sale. Hosiery prices, for example, were 
tested from $.50 (by $.10 advances) to $1.25 per pair and it 
was determined that the most effective price level was $.80. 
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Such a figure would vary from time to time in the store studied 
and also between stores, due to changes in economic conditions, 
differences in type of trade, etc. Enough items were studied 
to indicate that such price testing in the telephone order de- 
partment could be used advantageously. 

Of all the types of sales effort tried, this appeared to be one 
of the most fruitful, and was also relatively easy to administer. 
The three study clerks suggested higher priced merchandise on 
about ten per cent of the calls handled, averaged one sale to 
each two suggestions, and averaged an addition of $.80 to the 
original order. While it seemed likely that results would vary 
with the times, the store, the merchandise handled, and the 
store’s clientele, this would not seem to justify inaction or in- 
difference to the possibility of selling better quality at higher 
prices. 


Selling Merchandise on Adjustment and Complaint Calls 


A large number of telephone calls were received from cus- 
tomers regarding adjustments, complaints, returns, exchanges, 
and so forth, pertaining to counter and mail as well as to tele- 
phone purchases. During the observations, it was noted that 
very few customers making such calls really had “a chip on 
their shoulder,” and in many instances would place a new order 
before hanging up. It was concluded, therefore, that the ma- 
jority of the customers making such calls might appreciate a 
timely and natural suggestion and consider it helpful rather 
than objectionable. Subsequent trials indicated this opinion 
to be substantially correct, although, of course, alertness and 
discretion were necessary. 

Many customers gave leads which enabled the study clerks 
to make helpful and natural suggestions. The suggestion of 
items timed with events and seasons of the year, and those 
which not only had a broad general appeal and utility but also 
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were attractive from a price and quality standpoint, proved to 
be the most generally helpful. 

From the experience of the three study clerks, it appeared 
that sales suggestions could be made to about forty per cent of 
the customers on calls of this type. The ratio of sales to sales 
attempts was approximately twenty-four per cent and the 
average value per sale was about $1.50. 


Converting Merchandise Inquiries Into Orders 


A surprisingly high proportion of customers—about twenty 
per cent—call the store to inquire about a specific item of mer- 
chandise and, after receiving the information, hang up without 
placing an order. While some of them might subsequently 
place an order, it appeared worth while to see if the business 
could be obtained by securing more orders while the customer 
was on the line. Accordingly, the three study clerks tried to 
sell the inquiring customers instead of merely providing in- 
formation. This was done by obtaining from customers a 
good idea of the merchandise they were interested in, making 
sure that it was in stock and at what price levels, describing 
its features clearly and concisely, and stressing the sales ap- 
peals that would justify the price and create a desire to buy it. 
Orders were sometimes obtained by suggesting a special order 
when the item in question was out of stock, not carried, or sold 
out. Other orders were obtained by suggesting substitutes 
for items that had been advertised as “no phone orders.” 

To be successful in this type of selling, the negotiations must 
be pleasing to the customer and the clerk must show a real 
interest in the inquiry. The three study clerks were able to 
make sales suggestions on about five per cent of the calls 
handled. Counting only the cases where the evidence was 
conclusive that the business had been obtained through sales 
effort, they averaged one sale of about $2.40 to each three 
suggestions. 
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Converting Returns Into Exchanges 


Returned merchandise is considered one of the most trouble- 
some of store problems. A large percentage of the requests to 
have merchandise returned are received by telephone. While 
stores are anxious to reduce the number of returns, they must 
avoid giving customers the impression that they are unwilling 
to handle legitimate requests. 

During the observation period, it seemed in a number of 
instances that helpful suggestions might have been made which 
would have resulted in the customer either keeping or exchang- 
ing rather than returning the merchandise. It was therefore 
decided to make a list of all the customers’ reasons for return- 
ing merchandise and then classify these reasons as “ savable” 
or “unsavable” returns. Examples of “savable” returns 
were “wrong size or color or style,” and “damaged goods.” 
Examples of “ unsavable” returns included “not durable,” or 
“ fades,” “sent several pairs on approval, will keep only one.” 
There were about an equal number of “savable” and “ unsav- 
able” types of returns. 

The three study clerks made no attempt to save the “ unsav- 
able” returns. However, they developed considerable skill in 
their sales work on the “savable” types of returns. They 
handled a number of cases which started as returns and ended 
as exchanges or with the customer keeping the merchandise. 
It was concluded that an intelligently directed activity along 
these lines offered a promising opportunity for improvement. 


MEASURING THE EFFECT OF SELLING 


By the completion of the trial period, the three study clerks 
were using effectively the selling ideas that had been developed 
and proved worth while by the trial and error process. It was 
decided to try to determine just how much additional business 
might be attributed to their sales effort. 
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The following plan was devised for obtaining this informa- 
tion. Three more order clerks of about the same caliber as 
the original three were added to the study group. The new 
girls were rated as capable according to the existing store 
standards and practices. They knew nothing, of course, of 
the sales work of the three original girls. This permitted com- 
paring the results of the new clerks with those of the original 
study clerks while handling the same type of customers’ calls 
coming in over a common group of telephone lines. 

After observing nearly 3,000 calls, it was agreed that suffi- 
cient data had been obtained to make a reliable comparison 
between the results obtained by the three original girls (doing 
a selling job) and the three new girls (doing an order-taking or 
non-selling job). An analysis of these observations showed 
that the original study clerks were able to make helpful sales 
suggestions on about eighty per cent of the calls handled, closed 
sales on about twenty-seven per cent of the suggestions, and 
averaged about $1.20 per extra sale. These sales increased 
the value of the average telephone order to $3.00, as contrasted 
with an average of only $2.39 for the non-selling clerks. It 
appeared, therefore, that if steps could be taken to place and 
keep in operation for the entire force the procedures used by 
the three original study clerks, it might be possible to increase 
the annual dollar volume of business on incoming telephone calls 
by about twenty-five per cent, which amounted to over $200,000 
in the store being studied. The study indicated that selling 
increases. the time required to handle incoming calls from cus- 
tomers in the neighborhood of twenty per cent. The addi- 
tional business obtainable from sales effort, however, seems in 
most instances to justify the added cost of sales work. Dur- 
ing the observations, it was again noted that customers appre- 
ciate helpful sales suggestions and that there was no unfavor- 
able reaction on customer relations. 

It occurred to the telephone men that it would assist in doing 
a good job if the handling of incoming telephone calls from 
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store customers were considered as a “selling” rather than a 
“non-selling” function of the store. This would mean select- 
ing managers of telephone order departments, supervisors, and 
order clerks because of ability and experience in sales work, as 
well as other necessary qualifications. There might also be 
an important psychological advantage in changing the title 
“Telephone Order Clerk” to “ Telephone Sales Clerk.” 

Thorough training and supervision, the importance of which 
is so well recognized in the telephone business, would then be 
essential to obtain the best results in handling telephone order 
business. Without this, the expected benefits both in in- 
creased sales volume and in satisfactory service would be 
wholly dependent upon the ideas and actions of the individual 
telephone sales clerks. 

Finally, it seems highly desirable that the interest of the 
advertising and merchandising people be encouraged. If ad- 
vertising people are aware of the importance of the telephone 
as a merchandise outlet, they will want to take full advantage 
of it by showing the store telephone number prominently in 
newspaper advertisements and by carefully reviewing each 
item advertised to determine whether it should be featured for 
telephone as well as counter sales and mail orders. Once in- 
terested, the merchandising people will want to contribute their 
experience as to what to sell, when to sell it, and at what prices. 
They may also wish to discuss merchandising principles before 
group meetings of telephone personnel and give them demon- 
strations of merchandise and counter sales experience. 


ESSENTIAL SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 


It is axiomatic that sales work, to be a beneficial and lasting 
part of any business, must be built upon the foundation of 
good service to customers. In the case of the telephone sales 
tests described, the study group was left with the strong im- 
pression that poor service might drive away much of the cream 
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of telephone order business, leaving only customers willing to 
tolerate such rebuffs as busy lines, slow answers, discourtesy, 
indifference, and delays while ordering by telephone: the same 
customers who crowd at bargain counters to secure “loss 
leader” and “low mark-up” merchandise. Furthermore, be- 
fore most customers can be persuaded to buy, they must be ° 
in a pleasant frame of mind. Good service is pleasing to 
customers and whets their buying appetites. 

It was the opinion of the study group that customers are quite 
reasonable and that their demands can be met without undue 
difficulty or expense. What steps should be taken, then, to 
build up pleasing, dependable service for telephone shoppers? 

In the first place, store customers probably expect to be 
able to find the store’s telephone number without difficulty. 
Stores can accommodate their telephone visitors by accu- 
rately and completely listing and advertising the store tele- 
phone numbers in the telephone directory, featuring the tele- 
phone number in their newspaper advertisements, printing it 
on letterheads and bills and inserts, announcing it during 
promotional radio broadcasts, and publicising it in every prac- 
tical way. 

Customers dislike delays on the telephone road to the store. 
A delay or report of “line busy” may be a detour to another 
store. A store’s protection would be to provide adequate tele- 
phone facilities to accommodate customers speedily and 
smoothly at all times. 

Customers naturally expect to be waited upon with reason- 
able promptness. Has the store a sufficient number of P.B.X. 
switchboard attendants and telephone clerks so that telephone 
visitors may receive attention without undue delay? Many 
store executives would be surprised if they knew how long 
customers are kept waiting after the P.B.X. operator has told 
them “T’ll connect you.” 

Customers want to be waited upon by a person who has 
been properly trained and who serves customers in a pleasing, 
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helpful and efficient manner. Shouldn’t telephone clerks make 
customers feel that it is a real pleasure to do business with the 
store by telephone? Customers do not want to be kept wait- 
ing on the line while the clerk looks up something, nor do they 
want to be transferred from clerk to clerk. And, finally, they 
expect that the action taken by the store as a result of their 
telephone visit will compare favorably with that resulting 
from a visit in person to the store. They expect orders to be 
accurately filled as to quality, quantity and price, deliveries to 
be prompt, and adjustments to be satisfactory. Does the store 
know whether it is meeting these expectations? 

Incidentally, this phase of the investigation included a com- 
plete review of the telephone equipment used by telephone 
order clerks. A number of opportunities for improvement 
were found, resulting in the development of a small key cabinet 
known as the No. 4 Order Turret. It includes, among the 
features required by these clerks, an incoming line for receiving 
customer calls, an outgoing line for calling the selling and 
other departments of the store to obtain information for the 
customer, and a conference connection between the incoming 
and outgoing lines so that the customer, the telephone clerk and 
the counter clerk can all hear and be heard on the same con- 
nection. Much information was also developed on the pros 
and cons of dial versus manual P.B.X. switchboards, whether 
to handle calls by routing directly from the central office to a 
centralized group of telephone clerks or routing them by way 
of the store P.B.X. switchboard, various directory listing ar- 
rangements, and other pertinent data. 

Department stores have a definite problem in providing 
adequate personnel and equipment for handling incoming tele- 
phone calls satisfactorily at all times, because of the large 
variations in the volume of telephone order business. The 
problem is comparable in complexity to that encountered in a 
telephone company central office. The volume of calls changes 
by days of the week, and by months and seasons of the year; 
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it is extremely sensitive to weather conditions and store pro- 
motional programs. Some of the variations can be planned 
for, and stores must maintain records of call volumes so that 
they will have an accurate basis for providing enough people 
and equipment for these varying work loads. Other variations 
may be unexpected and the store must have a reserve readily 
available for these situations. Without such planning, a store 
risks the loss of much valuable business and the impairment 
of its service reputation during peak work load periods and 
tolerates over-manning and extravagant payrolls during low 
work load periods. 


COMPARISON OF TELEPHONE AND COUNTER ORDER BUSINESS 


Having established to their satisfaction that the dollar vol- 
ume of business on incoming telephone calls could be increased 
through improvement in service and sales performance, the 
study group next turned their attention to the question of 
whether telephone selling is sufficiently profitable to justify its 
aggressive promotion. 

It was decided that the most conclusive evidence could be 
established by breaking down the telephone order business into 
its major components and comparing these directly with those 
of the store’s over-the-counter sales. 

The comparison of these two types of business was accom- 
plished through a further analysis of the nearly 3,000 observa- 
tions discussed above, by searching out pertinent information 
available in store records, and by a study of the total business 
transacted by the store during a two weeks’ period. Among 
the characteristics compared were “mark-up,” which is the 
amount added to the cost of the merchandise in arriving at the 
selling price; “handling costs,” which include salary, tele- 
phone, and delivery costs; “ average sales check,” which is the 
average amount per customer purchase per department (a 
measure on which many major store ratings are based); and 
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“returns,” which is the delivered merchandise which the cus- 
tomer requests the store to take back. 

Telephone order business compared favorably with counter 
business. Delivery costs, of course, were higher, since all 
telephone orders must be delivered whereas this was found to 
be true of only about forty per cent of the counter orders. 
This, however, was offset by other cost factors more favorable 
to telephone business, as for example, sales cost. It was the 
opinion of the study group, therefore, that telephone order 
business is sufficiently profitable to justify its aggressive pro- 
motion. 

An important related question was whether any substantial 
ratio of telephone orders represented sales which would other- 
wise be made over the store’s counters. The observers made 
a special three-day check of all calls handled by the six tele- 
phone sales clerks, which showed that twenty-two per cent of 
the customers who called to inquire about or order merchandise 
by telephone voluntarily indicated that it was impossible, incon- 
venient, or unnecessary for them to come to the store. To 
this percentage must be added the number who made no com- 
ment but wouldn’t or couldn’t come to the store. This figure 
was so substantial that no further survey appeared necessary to 
establish the point. It was the opinion, therefore, that tele- 
phone order business is substantially additional business which 
the store might otherwise not obtain. 


WHAT THE Stupy PROVED 


A report of the study was prepared. It presented ample 
evidence in support of the following general conclusions: (1) 
that telephone orders are at least as profitable as counter and 
mail orders; (2) that the dollar volume on incoming telephone 
calls could be increased about twenty-five per cent by a reason- 
able amount of salesmanship; (3) that this salesmanship is 
practicable and worth cultivating, and that it helps rather 
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than hurts the store’s relations with its customers; and (4) 
that telephone promotion would bring the store much desirable 
business which it otherwise would not get, fully justifying a 
store policy of actively promoting this business. 

The report was presented to the store’s management and re- 
ceived their concurrence. During the year following the pres- 
entation, with the new procedures fully effective only part of 
the year, telephone order business in this store increased eight- 
een per cent over the volume of the preceding year, while 
counter business increased but four per cent. Furthermore, 
the store improved materially the quality of service rendered 
to telephone customers. The store management now regards 
the telephone as a merchandise outlet of real importance and 
includes it in their plans for moving merchandise. 

The experience gained during the research work made pos- 
sible the preparation of a manual on the management of a 
telephone order department. It has been used by telephone 
people while working with a number of department stores and 
has been found to be of considerable assistance in arriving at 
practical solutions to the various problems encountered. 


BENEFITS TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC, TO DEPARTMENT STORES, 
TO THE TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The general public depends more and more upon the tele- 
phone for purchasing. In addition to good merchandise at fair 
prices, they desire fast, courteous, accurate and dependable 
service. The help which telephone company representatives 
are giving to department stores makes it more likely that the 
public will receive such service. The stores will want to estab- 
lish a reputation for providing a pleasing and dependable tele- 
phone service and will assign an adequate force of carefully 
chosen and properly trained people to telephone work. 

The stores are assisted in availing themselves of and putting 
to profitable use the growing merchandising power of the tele- 
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phone. It improves their service reputation with the increas- 
ing number of customers who pay their visits to stores by 
telephone. 

The telephone companies benefit no less. If stores are con- 
vinced of the desirability of telephone orders, they will want 
to encourage customers to do business with them, and will pro- 
vide adequate telephone facilities to handle this business to the 
customers’ satisfaction. They will want to stimulate tele- 
phone orders by including directory advertising in their promo- 
tional planning. 

This improved service reduces the number of times all trunks 
are busy, speeds up the answering of calls, reduces the number 
of transferred calls, and adds to the efficiency of the telephone 
arrangements generally. In one store, for example, on peak 
busy days all trunks to the store were busy as many as 13,000 
times inaday. This, of course, caused difficulties in the tele- 
phone company’s central office and reacted adversely on the 
telephone service generally. It was found possible to reduce 
the “ busies ” in this store about seventy per cent, in spite of an 
increase of thirty-five per cent in telephone order business. 
In another store, some customers were delayed as long as ten 
minutes after being answered by the store P.B.X. because all 
of the lines to the telephone sales clerks were busy. In this 
case the answering time of telephone clerks was reduced from 
an average of about three minutes to approximately ten sec- 
onds. 

In addition, the provision of more telephone service and 
equipment—more trunks, more extension lines, more order- 
taking positions—brings a corresponding increase in revenues 
to the telephone companies. The increased calling from store 
customers also reflects itself in increased toll as well as local 
message revenue, since the calling is by no means confined to 
the local service areas. While such direct message revenue 
benefits may be more apparent in message rate areas, all places 
derive the unquestioned benefits which accrue to the telephone 
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companies through the increase in the general value of tele- 
phone service which follows any extension of its usefulness to 
the public. 

It is true that telephone company people are in no position 
to tell stores how to run their business. However, a telephone 
man who has taken the trouble to learn about the management 
and merchandising problems in department stores is in a much 
better position to serve as their communications adviser than 
if his knowledge were restricted to the functioning of telephone 
equipment. It is through such understanding of the other 
fellow’s problems that telephone people can do a well-rounded 
job for any business concern—one which is mutually advan- 
tageous to the telephone company, its customer, and the general 
public. 


F. SeEtwyn GAy 
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“Open House” at Hawthorne: 


A Forward Step in Industrial Relations 


URING the last few years there has developed a growing 
realization that two factors, which are not yet fully ap- 
preciated by all of industry, stand out as important elements in 
our mass production age. One of these factors is the keen in- 
terest which exists on the part of the public in America’s tools 
of production and in the men who operate them. The other 
is pride of craftsmanship. 

That this pride, usually thought of in terms of the indi- 
vidual worker of an earlier and industrially less complex era, 
is still a characteristic of the American workman, even in mass- 
production industry, has become increasingly apparent as labor 
relations receive closer scrutiny. It was evident that such 
pride was seeking self-expression when a good many employees 
of the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Company 
requested permission now and again to bring their friends into 
the plant to see the shops, the equipment, and the various 
manufacturing processes. Out of the effort of the works man- 
agement to meet these requests in an orderly and systematic 
way there grew last Spring—and grew beyond all expectation 
—the largest “ open house ” ever held by an industrial concern 
in this country. 

Before the event was over—for it became an event and it 
lasted for two weeks—employees brought wives, husbands, 
friends and neighbors numbering more than 30,000 to see 
Western Electric at work. As the news spread, requests for 
permission to see what was going on at Hawthorne came from 
other thousands outside the circle of employees and their 
friends: from executives of the steel industry at Pittsburgh and 
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the automobile industry at Detroit, from women’s clubs and 
service-club groups, from clergymen and editors, from people 
in ali walks of life in Chicago and its environs. Simply because 
of limitation of capacity, many of these requests had to be re- 
fused. An attendance of 3,000 on the opening night grew until 
on one evening more than double that figure was reached, and 
the number of visitors during the whole period, including 
16,000 people outside the employee circle, totaled 46,000. 

Impressive as that figure is, the significance of Hawthorne’s 
“open house” lies not in numbers, but rather in the demon- 
stration it afforded of the employees’ attitude toward the work 
they do and where and how they do it; and equally in the in- 
terest shown by their friends and the public in seeing a large 
plant in operation and gaining a conception of industry’s con- 
tribution to the national life. 


THE Pustic’s INTEREST IN MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 


Hawthorne’s “open house” is, of course, not an isolated 
event. For some time there has been accumulating evidence 
that the public has a lively curiosity in those great workshops 
which typify our machine civilization, as witnessed by the 
eager attendance at various exhibits illustrating mass pro- 
duction methods. Plans of other industries for such exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair of 1939 reflect the drawing 
power which the displays of various manufacturers have ex- 
erted at previous expositions—Chicago’s Century of Progress, 
the Great Lakes and San Diego Expositions, and others. 
Searching for an explanation of the popularity of exhibits such 
as these, showing men and machines at work, it must be con- 
cluded that it arises from the public’s realization that in them 
it sees operating before its eyes the methods by which America 
has achieved its high standard of living. Possessed of material 
advantages envied the world over, Americans have developed 
a natural desire to see for themselves how science and industry 
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transform raw materials into the finished articles which they 
daily use and enjoy. 

Not content with setting up an exhibit illustrating an opera- 
tion or two from its great and extensive processes, Western 
Electric invited the public in to see an entire section of its main 
factory in operation, with nearly two thousand employees 
working and scores of machines humming. The “ open house” 
was not only the largest ever held by an industrial concern, but 
it marked an important step in the Bell System policy of ac- 
quainting the public with the operations necessary to furnish 
telephone service. 


ACQUAINTING SUBSCRIBERS WITH TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


The term “open house ” as used in connection with the tele- 
phone is a familiar one to a fairly sizable and increasing portion 
of the public. During the last few years the operating com- 
panies of the Bell System have been throwing open their doors 
on scheduled days to public officials and business men, to 
church and civic groups, to subscribers and friends, and to the 
general public, asking them to “drop in and look us over.” 
During 1937, an estimated total of 707,000 people attended 
such affairs in the Bell System. 

Through these “ open houses ” the operating companies have 
been winning new friends for the Bell System and gaining 
among them a new appreciation of the part which telephone 
employees play in rendering a vital service. As one Western 
newspaper said, in commenting on the thousands of people who 
visited the local office, “ they leave surprised and pleased, feel- 
ing that they have received an education, as they have, and go 
home with a better understanding of the huge enterprise and 
its problems.” 

Until Western Electric held its “open house” this Spring, 
those previously given in the Bell System centered in that part 
of the telephone industry most familiar to the public: the 
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central office. Curious about the connecting link between the 
person calling and the person called, telephone subscribers are 
eager to get a glimpse of the many things that happen between 
the placing and the completion of a call. Thus, visitors at an 
Associated Company “ open house” are usually guided through 
the central office from top to bottom, seeing en route the im- 
pressive equipment and the operations which enter into the 
handling of various types of calls. In addition, there usually 
is a suggestion of some of the other phases of work necessary 
to provide telephone service, such as exhibits of cable and wire, 
of linesmen’s tools, of a cable splicer’s cart, etc. Western Elec- 
tric’s “ open house ” was a logical step in continuing to acquaint 
the public with the Bell System, a step that went one pace 
further back to the source, showing how the equipment is 
manufactured. 


SHOWING THE MAKING OF CABLE AND HANDSETS 


Because the Hawthorne Works covers 200 acres and its 
buildings contain 3,000,000 square feet of floor space, it was 
impossible to show visitors the entire manufacturing facilities, 
so areas containing operations most easily understood were 
selected. In less than a mile of walking, visitors could view 
the manufacture of cable, from the rolling of copper rods to 
the reeling of the finished cable, and could see the manufacture 
of the combined handset, from the raw material to the packing 
of the finished product. 

The operations represented only about ten per cent of Haw- 
thorne’s facilities and required approximately two hours to 
view. It took 1,700 employees to man the area, leaving about 
13,000 to take their families, friends and neighbors through the 
plant. Those who worked before the public gaze were given 
special hours, coming on duty late in the afternoon and working 
until eleven o’clock at night. 

Long before the doors opened to the public at 5:45 each 
evening, crowds of people lined up within the grounds of the 
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plant, waiting to be admitted to the buildings. Then, through- 
out the evening, until eleven o’clock at night, came a steady 
stream of visitors. 

There was no attempt to put on a “staged” performance, as 
far as manufacturing processes were concerned. Operations 
were carried out exactly as though the public were not present, 
and the crowd was allowed to see for itself what was going on. 
Although the management had been entirely prepared to ab- 
sorb some loss of efficiency for the sake of letting the public 
enjoy their visit, the rate of production was not adversely 
affected by the sightseeing crowds. 


A Route Was Mappep Out 


As they came into the Works, visitors were handed a guide 
book which contained numbered paragraphs describing the 
operations similarly numbered by placards. By referring to 
the book, spectators were able to learn about the highlights of 
the processes they were witnessing. In addition, printed cards 
were used to identify the sequence of events in some of the 
more intricate operations. To enable the guests to get around 
easily, arrows pointed the way to the shops which were operat- 
ing, and, once inside, the route was clearly marked by ropes 
and signs arranged so that traffic would flow evenly, and would 
pass the bests points of vantage with the least walking. 

Some of the more spectacular processes, naturally, held the 
attention of the spectators longer than others, and at these the 
groups were asked to linger only a limited time so that the 
oncoming throngs could also have their turn. Many stood 
spellbound at seeing, for example, a 230-pound copper billet 
enter a huge furnace, emerge red hot, and writhe like a fiery 
snake through the rolling machines, finally coiling up into a 
quarter inch copper rod; and were fascinated to see the tele- 
phone itself being assembled so swiftly that the eye could 
scarcely follow. 
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Also of interest to outsiders were the exhibits of the various 
Western Electric services for employees: charts showing the 
company’s vacation, sickness, and benefit plans, its retirement 
schedules, and its policies on other phases of employee relations, 
and displays featuring safety goggles, safety shoes, and other 
precautionary devices used in the plant. These exhibits, as 
well as the results of safety guidance which are evident in the 
employees’ conduct, made clear to visitors that the employees’ 
well-being is of primary concern to Western Electric: that the 
industry has more than a pecuniary interest in the employee, 
and is endeavoring to keep him safe and sound not only in the 
plant but in the home and on the highway as well, for the good 
of the community as well as for the particular company for 
which he works. 


THE PLANT ITSELF MADE A Goop IMPRESSION 


The very physical aspect of the Hawthorne Works, with its 
well-kept lawn, dotted with flower beds, elicited favorable 
comments. Among them was that of a writer for the Chicago 
Daily News, who reported: “ There was a sliver of a moon in 
the west last night and inside the big iron gates of the plant 
there was quiet. There were grass plots carefully groomed. 
There were well-paved streets and masses of ivy and the whole 
thing looked more like a college campus than an industrial 
manor. Lines of strolling couples wandered about, taking 
their time to enjoy the scene.” Even the interior of the plant, 
well-lighted and clean, made a pleasant impression. That good 
housekeeping could be practiced in the factory as well as in 
the home pleased at least one woman, who was quoted in a 
newspaper as saying that she “ wore white shoes and stockings 
and ended the long hike through the plant without a smudge 
on either.” 

There was evident throughout the “open house” the pride 
of the employees in the conditions under which they work, in 
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the skill necessary to perform most of the operations, in the 
friendly attitude of workers and management. Their attitude 
served to confirm the belief that the cornerstone of good public 
relations is the feeling of employees toward their company. 
As citizens of the community, they proved to be the best 
spokesmen for Western Electric’s policies. 

Knowing that their friends and neighbors were looking on, 
the employees who stayed at their posts during the “open 
house” exhibited a like pride in performing their jobs. As 
Royal F. Munger, financial editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
said, in his column which was entirely devoted to the Western 
Electric affair: “It is just that strength of pride in trained 
knowledge and accomplishment . . . that is the best asset of 
American industry.” 


AN EVENT OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE INDUSTRIALLY 


Western Electric’s “open house” attracted recognition na- 
tionally, and its significance to industry in general was widely 
recognized. Besides devoting its entire front page to pictures 
showing scenes inside the Hawthorne plant, the Manufacturers 
News made the following comment on Western’s “open 
house ”’: 


“To anyone privileged to attend this unique, practical 
demonstration of codperation between employer and employee, 
two observations are paramount in their interest. First, and 
very important, it would be impossible to arrange such a pro- 
gram in an orderly and successful manner without already 
having won fairly, and by every rule of the game, the em- 
ployee’s good will. The management is to be congratulated 
not only for planning and executing so successful a project, 
but for putting on a ‘show’ without it in the least appearing 
like one. The second impressive point observed was the 
wholehearted industry and application of the individual worker 
to his station and work. This attitude and performance on 
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the part of each worker reflects the management’s good work 
of the past years, for sustained, spontaneous interest must rest 
upon a secure foundation of good will.” 

Not only did all the Chicago dailies carry stories about the 
Western Electric industrial party, but newspapers in New 
York, Milwaukee, and other cities brought it to the attention 
of readers. In addition, articles or pictures about the “ open 
house” were carried in such magazines of national circulation 
as News Week, Advertising Age, Business Week, Electrical 
World, and National Safety News. 

The deepest impression was made however, not upon those 
who read the cordial comments of editors, but upon the onlooker 
at Hawthorne who actually viewed the unfolding panorama 
of manufacture. Before his eyes he saw men and women and 
machines—the first two skilled, precise, alert, intent; the last 
truly remarkable for their fitness to their tasks—turning out 
some of the countless products upon which the greatness of 
modern America rests. In this case, the product was the 
telephone, and America’s telephone system he knows is fur- 
nishing better service to more people than any system in any 
other country has been able to do. Having been an eye wit- 
ness to the making of the telephone, he now understood an- 
other of the reasons for the high calibre of service it gives, and 
from this came the intimation that within the walls of other 
workshops, the country over, raw materials are similarly 
turned into products that give comfort and convenience and 
enjoyment—all contributing to the character of our civilization. 

WittiaAM H. McGAucHeEy 
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World’s Telephone Statistics 
January 1, 1937 


TATISTICS of the world’s wire communications facilities, 
S compiled each year by the Chief Statistician’s Division of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company from infor- 
mation supplied by telephone and telegraph organizations in 
every country of the world, have recently been published in a 
pamphlet under the title “Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 
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of the World, January 1, 1937.” Some of the outstanding facts 
shown by the tables and charts in this pamphlet are sum- 
marized in the following pages, all figures referring to the be- 
ginning of 1937 or, in the case of traffic data, to the year 1936. 
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WORLD’S TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


Wortp TortALs 


Of the 37,098,084 telephones in service throughout the world 
as of January 1, 1937, one-half, or 18,433,400, were in the 
United States *; one-third, or 13,513,152, were in Europe; and 
the remaining one-sixth of the world total were divided as fol- 
lows: 1,690,978 in Asia, 1,519,023 in North and Central 
America outside the United States, 840,880 in Australia and 
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other islands in the Pacific Ocean, 765,435 in South America 
and 335,216 in Africa. Sixty-one per cent of the world’s tele- 
phones were owned and operated by private companies, includ- 
ing some 4,105,353 privately operated telephones outside the 
United States, the remaining 39 per cent being operated by 
governmental agencies. Of the world total, 18,300,000 tele- 


* The total number of telephones in this country is now estimated at 19,600,000. 
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BELL TELEPHONE QUARTERLY 


phones, including 7,825,000 in the United States, were dial tele- 
phones connected to machine switching exchanges. 

The world’s aggregate wire mileage for communication pur- 
poses, 169,589,500 miles, is enough to circle the globe 6,810 
times. Some 96 per cent of this wire is used for telephony, 
more than half of it in the United States and a third in Europe. 
The remaining 4 per cent of the total wire mileage is devoted 
to telegraph service. 


COMPARATIVE DEVELOPMENT BY COUNTRIES 


In measuring the comparative extent of telephone facilities, 
the number of telephones in service is commonly related to the 
population served. Such a measure is shown in the table 
“Telephone Development of the World, by Countries ” and the 
accompanying chart entitled “Telephones per 100 Popula- 
tion.” It will be seen that the United States, with one-half 
the world’s telephones but only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, has nearly 16 times the telephone density of the 
rest of the world—14.39 telephones per 100 population as com- 
pared with 0.91. The average telephone development of 
Europe is equivalent to only 2.35 telephones per 100 inhab- 
itants; that of the world as a whole is 1.71. 

The largest telephone system outside the United States is in 
Germany, which has 3,431,074 telephones, or 5.08 for each 
100 of the German population. Next in order come Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, with 2,791,597 telephones, or 
5.93 for every 100 inhabitants; France, with 1,481,788 tele- 
phones, or 3.51 per 100 population; Canada, with 1,266,228 
telephones, or 11.48 per 100 population; and Japan, with 
1,197,129 telephones, or 1.70 per 100 population. These five 
countries account in the aggregate for 27 per cent of the world 
total, their average development being 4.28 telephones per 100 
population. In the remainder of the world, outside the United 
States and these five other countries with over 1,000,000 tele- 
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WORLD’S TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


phones each, were 23 per cent of the world’s telephones, the 
average development being 0.47 per 100 population. In ad- 
dition to the United States and Canada, only three countries 
had better than one telephone for each 10 of the population, 
viz., New Zealand with 11.25, Sweden with 10.97 and Denmark 
with 10.89 per 100 population. 


GOVERNMENT 
39% 


PRIVATE 
61% 





OWNERSHIP OF THE WorLD’s TELEPHONES 
January 1, 1937 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 


New York City on January 1, 1937, had 1,569,337 tele- 
phones, more than any other city in the world and, in fact, al- 
most as many as Berlin, London and Paris combined. Chicago, 
with over 900,000 telephones, had more than twice the 428,844 
telephones in Paris. The ten largest cities in the United States 
had more telephones than any single foreign country and more 
than France and Great Britain combined. 

In point of relative telephone development, Washington, 
D. C., leads the cities of the world, with 37.43 telephones per 
100 inhabitants, followed closely by San Francisco with 37.00. 
San Francisco’s 262,733 telephones exceed the combined tele- 
phone facilities of China and British India, which together con- 
tain 40 per cent of the entire population of the world. Highest 
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WASHINGTON: 
SAN FRANCISCO 
STOCKHOLM 
DENVER 
VANCOUVER 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 
TORONTO 
ZURICH 
COPENHAGEN 
OSLO 

NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
GOTHENBURG 
MONTREAL 
LONDON 
HELSINGFORS 
PARIS 
HONOLULU 
BERLIN 
AUCKLAND 
BRUSSELS 
SYONEY 

HAM BURG-ALTONA 
VIENNA 
COLOGNE 
ANTWERP 
ROME 
PRAGUE 
AMSTERDAM 
BUENOS AIRES 
RIGA 
ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 
BUDAPEST 
MADRID 
KAUNAS 
LIVERPOOL 
GLASGOW 
BIRMINGHAM 
WARSAW 
MEXICO CITY 
HAVANA 
DUBLIN 
LISBON 
MANILA 
OSAKA 
BUCHAREST 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
MARSEILLES 
TOKIO 
MOSCOW 
SHANGHAI 
LENINGRAD 
HONG KONG 
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WORLD’S TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


among foreign cities in telephone development is Stockholm, 
with over one telephone to every three people. With the ex- 
ception of Stockholm, telephone facilities in the world’s best 
known foreign cities are far below American standards, as wit- 
ness London whose 657,235 telephones correspond to only 
15.82 per cent of the population, Paris with 15.13 per cent and 
Berlin with 12.67 per cent. 


TELEPHONES IN LARGE AND SMALL COMMUNITIES 


That telephone development in this country is relatively high 
regardless of the size of communities is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures, showing average telephone density in United 
States communities graded by number of inhabitants: 


Telephones 
Per 100 

Population 
10 cities with over 1,000,000 population. ..............0.0eeeeeee 21.60 
10 cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 population.................... 21.97 
34 cities with 200,000 to 500,000 population. ...............0006- 19.28 
All communities with 50,000 to 200,000 population. .............. 17.98 
All communities with less than 50,000 population................ 10.33 


It will be seen that, while greater telephone density prevails 
in the larger cities, resulting primarily from greater concentra- 
tion of business activities therein, the average telephone density 
in the smaller towns and rural areas—the places with less than 
50,000 population—exceeds one telephone for every ten people. 
This telephone development in the more sparsely settled areas 
of the United States is higher than that found in all but two 
European countries in their entirety, and even exceeds the tele- 
phone development of important capital cities such as Budapest, 
Moscow, Prague, Rome, The Hague, Tokio, Vienna and War- 
saw. The total number of telephones serving these smallez 
American communities exceeds the aggregate number of tele- 
phones in France, Germany and Great Britain. 

No city in this country contains as much as nine per cent of 
the total number of telephones in the country. Abroad, how- 
ever, the tendency seems to be toward concentration of the ex- 
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TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE CITIES 


January 1, 1937 


Country and City 
(or Exchange Area) 
ARGENTINA: 
ESE EE 
AUSTRALIA: 
SE I 
ET duce oie Re iss se bok 


Se ee 
CANADA: 


ra ab ia a al a tale 

ED <i. chs edku' eens weed 
CHILE: 

AG So scelnnnadeave wkees 
CHINA: 

NN RO eee 

0 ee ee 
CUBA: 

EE Rectan ae 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Free City of Danzig........... 
DENMARK: 

DIU « din diwied. 9a kb00<00 
FINLAND: 

ED css cebe ONCu abe ets 
FRANCE: 


DE ceeevek al bivkecee swe 

RS. 6 vate saber cee oka 

El ha CUES caeabin s Sneha 4 
GERMANY:T 

see oh dice Lhe sain Kiel aie 


NS OR a eee 


a a ee 


(City and County of London) 
ic Lidia cs idee Gan 6 0's 
no. <ateee ne vans oe 
ina tkisasekeeesecenes 

Hawall: 
i an lag eaten 
HuNGaRY: 


Ir1sH FREE STATE:t 
et. ee cd bevrknasneet 


Estimated 
Population 
(City or Exchange 
Area) 


3,040,000 


317,000 
313,000 
1,018,000 
1,267,000 


153,000 
1,877,000 


529,000 
984,000 
422,000 


1,850,000 


1,060,000 
191,000 
787,800 
190,000 


829,000 


870,000 
1,660,000 


706,000 
950,000 
275,000 
856,000 
275,000 


260,000 
202,000 
655,000 
920,000 
2,835,000 


4,258,000 
624,000 
762,000 
800,000 
577,000 
672,000 
651,000 

1,630,000 
757,000 
844,000 


415,000 
1,248,000 
443,000 
457,000 
1,130,000 
352,000 
487,000 
1,249,000 


4,155,000 
995,000 
516,000 
512,000 


147,000 


1,400,000 
140,000 


472,000 


Number of 
Telephones 


213,428 


32,204 
31,255 
119,000 
138,908 


11,657 
190,192 


44,310 
117,900 
26,913 


78,402 


170,037 
37,634 
199,727 
56,317 


30,351 


16,054 
56,020 


35,752 
73,057 
18,432 
191,908 
42,607 


21,591 
17,544 
37,561 
36,507 
428,844 


539,662 
45,182 
69,492 
68,764 
26,180 
33,139 
64,252 

168,322 
68,577 
86,718 


21,585 
71,043 
27,047 
40,495 
64,761 
22,166 
32,399 
72,433 


657,235 
64,362 
24,571 
24,966 
18,818 


92,027 
2,209 


23,412 





Telephones 
Per 100 
Population 


7.02 


10.16 

9.99 
11.69 
10.96 


7.62 
10.13 


8.38 
11.98 
6.38 


4.24 


16.04 
19.70 
25.35 
29.64 


3.66 


1.85 
3.37 


5.06 
7.69 
6.70 
22.42 
15.49 


8.30 
8.69 
5.73 
3.97 
15.13 


12.67 
7.24 
9.12 


4.54 
4.93 
9.87 
10.33 


10.27 


5.20 
5.69 
6.11 
8.86 
5.73 
6.30 
6.65 
5.80 


15.82 
6.47 
4.76 
4.88 

12.80 


6.57 
1.58 


4.96 














TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT OF LARGE CITIES (Concluded) 
January 1, 1937 
Estimated 
Population Telephones 
Country and City (City or Exchange Number of Per 100 
esi (or Exchange Area) Area) Telephones Population 
DL. oh dsuetenueniaemannen 1,114,000 95,097 8.54 
 . SePPRVE ite. 875,000 28,283 3.23 
SS PSE ee 1,179,000 98,147 8.32 
JAPAN:t 
eee eee ee 938,000 40,564 4.32 
BENS « iis ss whos ee veeene ene 1,107,000 46,903 4.24 
DOMME. is visvaxscsccseusheeen 1,120,000 39,969 3.57 
CE os Sb keine vk eee ee pares 3,102,000 144,494 4.66 
WE ch ah 0 wc c ev ekst cee 6,086,600 236,228 3.88 
Latvia:t 
ry ey ye 388,000 26,903 6.93 
LITHUANIA: 
PE ee ee ores 107,000 6,906 6.45 
MEXIco: 
RN CO Ss crue vnie ss ob eanan 1,410,000 71,466 5.07 
NETHERLANDS: 
po a ne eee 783,000 59,209 7.56 
Eee. rrp 168,000 13,317 7.93 
EEO ee ee mer 621,000 41,895 6.75 
NE bcos hus 60 ere arte 529,000 51,024 9.65 
New ZEALAND:{ 
«6 Sik. a« ane ae wee ee 207,000 25,859 12.49 
Norway:** 
Ee AE Ae 250,000 55,967 22.39 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
DE. bo 5500) vows tv hevedoe 425,000 20,316 4.78 
POLAND: 
EN, cs ass Ok Kk eo eee ee 960,000 16,621 1.73 
WOE av. dc bsecUuecunawewia 1,320,000 73,672 5.58 
PORTUGAL: 
SEAS Perse ree 670,000 32,504 4.85 
ROUMANIA: 
NE. ks os cues Caeatew ine 800,000 34,055 4.26 
Russia:* 
SE CEPT ee cr 3,100,000 99 463 3.21 
OU er ee 4,100,000 144,669 3.53 
SPAIN:* 
NR «ines dhe kaene 1,110,000 55,569 5.01 
DY 2). sos +> clas wwednerees 1,015,000 66,148 6.52 
SWEDEN: 
ON re eee are 263,000 50,026 19.02 
NTT cg buen ahaa ea ek ome 144,000 24,275 16.86 
DN. 3 on ov cvuxeeheesad 452,000 157,220 34.78 
SWITZERLAND: 
DE clade his ast axeteetss 153,000 35,258 23.04 
A. cc cs dns ta kaveaee 115,000 27,552 23.96 
SN i cake daaetannawens 149,000 28,748 19.29 
ee errr 277,000 62,955 22.73 
UNITED StatTEs: (See Note) 
Nb a keen. ae ik de oa oe 7,238,000 1,569,337 21.68 
OS a 3,460,000 900,653 26.03 
ON ee 1,365,000 394,403 28.89 
PRED... o 3% ssacaconsmenhe 1,031,900 201,935 19.57 
Total 10 cities over 1,000,000 
ND. oi sncawapese von 22,274,800 4,811,304 21.60 
DE. ss as ske eben keess 781,000 147,816 18.93 
OS ee er re 710,000 262,733 37.00 
WIS 8 sn Ro anne kee cee 572,500 214,308 37.43 
BOI is «ov canvicesduseee 511,000 134,563 26.33 
Total 10 cities with 500,000 to 
1,000,000 Population...... 6,623,100 1,455,118 21.97 
RE SR: ae ae Sea: 420,600 116,238 27.64 
eT TG Fee ee ant 312,500 96,737 30.96 
COIN <a cwawibnd.o adthearkienersien 242,900 64,553 26.58 
A 5 dun kc. Con aceeeeen 241,200 59,382 24.62 
Total 34 cities with 200,000 to 
500,000 Population........ 10,471,700 2,018,965 19,28 
Total 54 cities with more than 
200,000 Population........ 39,369,600 8,285,387 21.05 


NOTE: There are shown, for purposes of comparison with cities in other countries, the total 
development of all cities in the United States in certain population groups, and the development of 
certain representative cities within each of such groups. 

* January 1, 1936. 
** June 30, 1936. 
# February 28, 1937, 
March 31, 1937. 
International Settlement and French Concession. 
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WORLD’S TELEPHONE STATISTICS 


isting telephone facilities in the larger towns and cities. Thus, 
over 23 per cent of all British telephones are found in the city 
and county of London, while there are more than 25 people to 
each telephone in the less populated British communities; Ber- 
lin accounts for over 15 per cent of all German telephones, in 
contrast to a small town development of 31 people per tele- 
phone; 29 per cent of all France’s telephones are concentrated 
in Paris, whereas there are 47 people on the average for each 


telephone in French communities with less than 50,000 popula- 
tion. 


TELEPHONE TRAFFIC 


With access to some 93 per cent of the world’s telephones, 
currently estimated at close to 40 million, telephone users in 
the United States completed approximately 27 billion local and 
long distance conversations during the year 1936. This cor- 
responds to 850 messages per second and to 210 messages per 
average capita. Available statistics indicate an annual calling 
rate of only 12)% telephone conversations per average capita in 
the rest of the world, indicating that in this country the tele- 
phone is approximately 17 times more useful than appears to 
be the case elsewhere in the world. 


K. Fick 
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